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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE CATACOMBS OF ALEXANDRIA. 


Amone the extraordinary scenes which aistinguish 
almost every foot of that land of wonders, Egypt, 
not the least curious are those subterranean crypte, 
or catacombs, in which the bodies of the ancient 
Egyptians were wont to find a resting place, when 
their earthly career was ended. - The stupendous 
Pyramids seem to have been erected for a similar 
purpose, as far as modern research has enabled us to 
judge ; but we now confine ourselves to those tombs 
which are excavated under ground, and not to the 
erection, such as the Pyramids, above ground. 

In various parts of Egypt, both Upper and Lower, 
have these tombs and catacombs been discovered. 
Belzoni explored several in his progress towards the 
cataracts of the Nile; and the crypte of Nicropolis, 
near Alexandria, have been visited by several travel- 
lers: we shall endeavour to give a general idea of the 
whole in a limited space. 

Dr. Clarke introduces the mention of them with 
the following remark :—“ Among all the antiquities 
of this once celebrated city (Alexandria), which, after 
the destruction of Carthage, ranked next to Rome in 
magnitude and population, the Crypte of Necropolis 
are the least known, and the most wonderful.” The 
expression “ Crypte of Necropolis” may be under- 
Stood as meaning “the tombs of the dark city,” an 
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expression fearfully indicative of the extraordinary 
scene which this subterranean burial place affords. 
Dr. Clarke thinks that the severe simplicity of their 
structure, and the nature of the Egyptian symbols 
found within them, prove that they are of earlier 
antiquity than the foundation of Alexandria by the 
Macedonians. They were both repositories for the’ 
dead and places of worship, whose dark and subter- 
ranean caverns were aptly suited to the ideas enter- 
tained of hades, the invisible abode of departed 
spirits, by the superstitious feelings of those times. 

Subterranean sepulchres, such as these, are very 
prevalent in the countries bordering on the south and 
east of the Mediterranean sea, showing that the 
same feelings actuated people and nations spread 
widely apart. Even beyond the limits which we have 
mentioned, the same relics may be observed ; for, as 
it has been remarked by Clarke, wheresoever the 
roving Pheenicians extended their colonies, whether 
to the remotest part of Africa or of Europe, even to 
the most distant islands of their descendants, the 
Celts in the Northern Ocean, the same rigid and reli- 
gious adherence to this early practice may yet be 
noticed. 

The natives, who act as guides to the catacombs of 
Alexandria, will not enter them without using the 
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precaution of taking a clue of thread, to aid in 
their return ; travellers are, therefore, provided with 
a ball of twine and with several wax-tapers, before 
they enter the tombs. The tombs are situated-to the 
westward of Alexandria, about half a league from it, 
The whole coast in the neighbourhood exhibits the 
remains of the sepulchres, which have been violated, 
and are now in ruins. An artificial reservoir, into 
which the neighbouring sea has now access, has re- 
ceived the name of Cleopatra’s Bath, but for what 
reason does not appear; it is a basin hewn out of the 
rock, and was, perhaps, used as a place where the 
bodies of the dead were washed before they were 
embalmed. 

The original entrance to the catacombs has been 
closed up and ‘concealed, and the only place which 
now serves as an entrance is facing the sea, near an 
angle towards the north, The aperture is small, and 
made through the soft and sandy rock, either by bur- 
rowing animals, or by men who wished to ransack 
the cemeteries. The entrance fs only just large 
enough to admit a visiter on his hands and knees ; 
and it is not unfrequent for him to encounter jackals 
escaping from the interior, Asa general protection 
from them and other intruders, the guides recommend 
carrying pistols. 

On entering the aperture, the traveller arrives, by a 
gradual descent, into a square chamber, almost filled 
with earth. Smaller apartments are cut in the rock 
on the right and left, and each of these contains, on 
its sides, niches for the reception of mummies. When 
Clarke visited them, there was such an accumulation 
of sand in all of them, that they could not be exa- 
mined without great difficulty, 

On leaving the first chamber, the traveller enters a 
second, of still larger dimensions, on three sides of 
which are crypte, or tombs for the reception of 
mummies. Westward of this second chamber another 
aperture leads into a square chamber, without any 
receptacles for dead bodies, A south-western course 
now carries the traveller over heaps of sand, from 
one chamber to another, which are connected by such 
numerous passages, that, without a clue, the explorer 
would find it no easy matter to regain the original 
entrance. 

These passages lead, by many windings, into the 
stately antechamber of the principal sepulchre, which 
appears as if it had been intended as a regal tomb. 
It is of a circular form, and surmounted by a beau- 
tiful dome, hewn out of the rock in an exquisite and 
delicate manner. The ornaments are few, and are 
cut out of the rock itself, and altogether a noble sim- 
plicity pervades the chamber. Our Frontispiece re- 
presents the interior of this circular chamber, from a 
drawing by Sir Robert Ainslie. 

In some of the chambers are pilasters resembling 
the Doric in style of architecture, but they are all 
cut out of the solid rock. The entrance to the cir- 
cular chamber is from the north-west; opposite to 
this entrance is a handsome square crypt, and to the 
right and left are other crypts, surrounded with 
places for the dead. Dr. Clarke endeavoured to 
penetrate further towards the south-west and south, 
and he found that another complete wing of the vast 
fabric extended in those directions, but the labour of 
proceeding was very great. The crypte upon the 
south-west ‘side he found to correspond with those 
towards the north-east. In the middle between the 
two, a long range of chambers extends from the cir- 
cular chamber towards the north-west, and it is in 
this direction that the original entrance is supposed 
to lie. Proceeding in this direction, a large room is 
met with, between the circular chamber and the sup- 
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posed original entrance near the sea, Further on, in 
the same direction, is a passage with galleries and 
spacious apartments on each side, and in front is a 
kind of vestibulum, or porch, but heaps of rubbish 
prevent the explorer from examining it closely; this 
might be the original entrance. So extensive are the 
chambers, passages, galleries, &c. forming the most 
wonderful monument of antiquity, that it occupied 
Dr. Clarke six hours in the exploration. 

It is often remarkable to notice the different effects 
which the same scene will produce on different per- 
sons. Dr. Clarke, whose experience as a traveller has 
rarely been excelled, speaks in terms of enthusiastic 
admiration of the catacombs of Alexandria, and so 
do most who have visited them. Yet the reverse of 
this is sometimes the case, Sir Frederick Henniker, 
in his Notes on Egypt, says— 

I went witha party to see the excavations. About two 
miles west of the town, some paltry chambers have been cut 
in the rock, and, being washed by the sea, are nicknamed 
the “ Baths of Cleopatra.” In the neighbourhood the stone- 
eutters have displayed their fancy in forming a kind of 
temple, and sundry chambers. These are called the cata- 
combs, but are — to those at Syracuse, or even to 
those at Paris. y are half filled with dirt, and a quan- 
tity of bones and holes indicate that these places have long 
been the resort of wild animals. An hyena had been 
killed here a few days before, and our guide discharged a 
musket atentering, We were also provided wth the ship's 
line, which we made use of as a clue to our egress. ‘The 
story of people having been lost is applied to these «ata- 
combs, in common with all others from the time of Thescus. 
Our arms were meant to be of use should the Arabs have 
attempted to fasten us in for ransom, a trick by no means un- 
common. 

The impression produced on travellers 
these catacombs certainly does not acco 
is conveyed in these words, 

‘Among the discoveries which Belzoni made in 
various parts of Egypt, were some tombs and cata- 
combs similar to those at Alexandria, He describes 
one in the mountains of Gournon, the difficulties and 
intricacies of which far exceeded those which we have 
been describing. He hired two Arabs and an inter- 
preter to accompany him; and they proceeded as 
follows. 

Previous to entering, they took off the greater part 
of their clothes, and each having a candle, they pro- 
ceeded through a cavity in a rock, which extended a 
considerable way into the mountain. In some places 
the passage was commodious, and in others they were 
obliged to creep on the ground, like crocodiles. After 
going through intricate windings, which quite ex- 
cluded them from view of the entrance, they arrived ata 
large open space, into which many other cavities 
opened ; and after the two Arabs had consulted and 
examined a little, all four entered one of these pas- 
sages, which was very narrow, and continued down- 
ward for a considerable distance, through a craggy 
passage, till they came to two other apertures, which 
led horizontally into the interior of the mountain. 

Belzoni had heard of a very large sarcophagus, 
which was contained in a part of this excavation, and 
of which he was in search. One of the Arabs now 
said to him, “ This is the place.” But the entrance 
to it appeared too small to admit the passage of the 
sarcophagus, which he had been told coulil be effected. 
He determined to explore through one of the hori- 
zontal apertures; but it was too small to admit 
him. But one of the Arabs and the interpreter 
passed through it, while Belzoni and the other guide 
waited for them. The two former proceeded evidently 
to a great distance into the interior of the mountain, 
when suddenly the interpreter was heard to cry out, 
“ My God! My God! I am lost.” A profound silence 
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succeeded, and on Belzoni questioning the Arab at 
his side, as to whether he had ever entered the aper- 
ture, he replied in the negative, 

Belzoni now, in his perplexity, thought of returning 
to obtain the assistance of some more Arabs, but was 
astonished to find that the Arab at his elbow expressed 
his ignorance of the way out. After calling aloud to 
the interpreter, and receiving no answer, Belzoni 
groped his way, as well as he could, back to a part of 
the excavation where several avenues met. Unable 
to determine which was the right one, he had to 
guess at it, and entered one with the hope that it 
would lead him to the outside of the mountain. He 
and the Arab proceeded, and as their candles were 
now nearly burned out, they were anxious to hasten 
onwards; but what was their disappointment when 
they came to the blank end of the passage they were 
in, without an outlet either to the right or left! They 
had nothing now to do but to retrace their steps to 
the spot where so many passages met. 

Here they were as badly off as before: which pas- 
sage to explore they knew not. Both were exhausted, 
and their candles were nearly extinguished. After a 
momentary rest, Belzoni resolved to set a mark on 
the avenue which he had explored, and proceed along 
the others, one after the other, until he had attained 
his object. On the second attempt, while passing 
before a small aperture, he thought he heard some- 
thing like the roaring of the sea ata distance, He 
therefore entered that aperture, and as he advanced 
the noise increased, until he could distinctly hear a 
number of voices, all at one time. At last he and 
the Arab emerged from the passage, and the first per- 
son he saw was the interpreter—much to his astonish- 
ment. The interpreter informed him that in pro- 
ceeding with the Arab along the passage below, they 
came to a pit, which they did not see; that the Arab 
fell into it, and, in falling, put out the candles, It was 
then that he cried out “ My God! Iam lost !”’ because 
he thought he should himself fall in, as the Arab had 
done; but that on raising his head, he saw at a great 
distance a gleam of daylight, towards which he ad- 
vanced, and thus arrived at a small aperture. He 
then scraped away some loose sand and stones, to 
widen the place by which he had escaped, and went 
to give the alarm to some Arabs who were at the other 
entrance. As they were all concerned for the man 
who fell to the bottom of the pit, it was their noise 
which Belzoni had heard in the cave. 

The place by which the interpreter escaped was 
instantly widened, and it was then that Belzoni dis- 
covered that this entrance was known to the Arabs, 
who had wilfully concealed it from him, The scheme 
was now apparent. The Arabs intended to show him 
the sarcophagus, without acquainting him with the 
avenue by which it might be removed to light; and 
then to bargain for a good round sum for revealing 
their secret. Belzoni found that the sarcophagus was 
not a hundred yards from the entrance at which they 
now stood, although the Arabs had conducted him 
round by such a wide circuit. The man who had 
fallen into the pit was soon extricated, but was so 
~/ hurt in one of his hips, that he was lamed for 

e. 

Belzoni subsequently found many otner subterra- 
hean or rocky sepulchres, in various parts of his 
Journey. He thus describes some at Carnac, 

Meanwhile I paid a daily visit to the tombs at Gournon, 

ese sepulchres are excavated in all directions in the 
tocks, but generally with the entrance facing the east, as 
the chain of these mountains runs from north to south. 

hey are intermixed, of all sizes, and some of them have 
Porticoes, hewn out of the rocks, before the entrance; but 
8enerally they are within the outer door which is mostly 
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adorned with well-finished figures and hieroglyphics, and 
generally the watchful fox is represented at each side of the 
inner door, leading to the grotto. Some of them are very 
extensive, and run down in various directions, something 
like winding stairs, having on each side, at regular distances 
of a few paces, small chambers to deposit the mummies. 
Some have deep shafts, or wells, with excavations on each 
side of the shaft, to receive the mummies; and at the bot- 
tom of the wells are passages, leading to smaller apartments, 
with endless winding recesses. It was here that I had 
first leisure to examine and find the means of ascertaining 
where the entrances were to many of the tombs, which had 
been hidden for centuries from the eye of mankind, 

It is unnecessary for us to extend these descriptions 
of catacombs, tombs, caves, &c.; for however they 
may differ from one another in minor points, they 
agree in this,—that they were the last resting-places 
of men who used to think that the departure of the 
breath of life from the human body was not reason 
sufficient for abandoning the cold clay to the worms, 
without such protection as moderns never think of 
bestowing on the dead. The Egyptians excelled in 
the art of embalming and preserving their dead bodies, 
and these sepulchral excavations were intended still 
more to secure the insensible remains of mortality. 
To deposit the bodies of the dead in caves was the 
primitive mode of disposing of corpses, and seems to 
have been particularly practised by the Phoenicians. 
The practice of open burial, in church-yards, &c., is 
due altogether to the Christians for its introduction. 
Among some nations, it has been customary, when a 
hero died, or was killed.in a foreign expedition, to 
burn the body, as it would be liable to corruption, 
and for that reason could not be transported entire. 
The system was, having burned the body, to bring 
home the ashes, and then the manes or spirit would 
follow. 

It is needless to say that where Christian principles 
prevail, such a custom as this is unknown, or is looked 
upon as one remnant of an age of mental debase- 
ment. The spark of life once extinguished, we feel 
assured of the operation of the most awful sentence 
ever pronounced on man—* Dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return.” 





Ir is not possible to indulge anger, or any other wrong 
feeling, and conceal it entirely. If not expressed in words, 
achild feels the baneful influence. The evil sympathies 
of his moral nature are excited as unconsciously, as his 
bodily frame may be affected by a subtle and destructive 
poison, infused into his lungs with the imperceptible atmo- 
sphere he breathes; and the beautiful little image of God 
is more and more defaced and disqualified for his home in 
heaven.— Mrs. CuILp. 


Gop is known by His power; that power is known by His 
works; and how shall we approach to estimate Him, unless 
we examine those works? It is not by assenting carelessly 
to the term All-powerful, that we shall learn to feel what 
that power is; it is not by barely admitting Him to be the 
cause of all things, that we shall acquire a knowledge of 
Him; that only knowledge which He has permitted us to 
acquire in our present condition.—MaccuLLocu. 


Wuen we turn our serious attention to the economy of the 
mind, we perceive that.it is capable of a variety of processes, 
of the most remarkable and most important nature. We 
find also, that we can exert a voluntary power over these 
processes, by which we control, direct, and regulate them 
at our will,—and that when we do not exert this power, the 
mind is left to the influence of external impressions, or 
casual trains of association, often unprofitable, and often 
frivolous. We thus discover that the mind is the subject of 
culture and discipline, which, when duly exercised, must pro- 
duce the most important results on our condition as rational 
and moral beings ; and that the exercise of them fMvolves a 
responsibility of the most solemn kind, which no man cap 
possibly put away from ee . 
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HUNTERS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


In our former article we treated of hunting, under | tion, there were thirteen parks, well stocked with deer, 


the early kings of England. We shall now approach 
to more modern times. 

King John, Edward the First, and Edward the 
Third, all took great delight in hunting. John’s par- 


belonging to the see of Norwich. 

It was by no means unusual, in those times, for 
ladies to accompany the gentlemen in their hunting- 
parties, and sometimes to form parties by themselves, 


tiality for fine horses, as Strutt observes, is evident | Stag-hunting was the branch of the sport most 
from his frequently receiving such animals, by way of | favoured by the ladies; and the elegant and lightly- 


payment, instead of money, for the renewal of grants, 
fines, and forfeitures, belonging to the crown. In the 
reign of Edward the First, hunting was reduced to a 
science, and regular rules established for its practice. 


formed greyhound was much esteemed by them, and 
was considered a flattering present from one person 
to another. In the oid ballad of “Sir Eglamore” a 
fair lady presents a greyhound to a favoured knight, 


Edward the Third took so much delight in hunting, | in these words :— 
that even at the time when he was at war with France, ' 


and resident in that country, he had with him in his 
army, sixty couples of stag-hounds, and as many hare- 
hounds, and every day he amused himself with hunt- 
ing or hawking. It also appears that many of the 


great lords in the English army had their hounds as ! 
well as the king. Gaston, Earl of Foix, a foreign 


nobleman, contemporary with Edward, kept upwards 
of six hundred dogs in his castle, for the purpose of 
hunting ; among whom were four greyhounds, whom 
he named Tristram, Hector, Brute, and Roland. 

The bishops and abbots of the period at which we 
have now arrived, hunted with great state, having a 


large train of retainers and servants; and some of | 


them are recorded for their skill in this pursuit. 
Walter, Bishop of Rochester, in the thirteenth century, 
was an excellent hunter, and so fond of it, that at 
eighty years of age he made it almost his only em- 
ployment. In the fourteenth century, an abbot of 
Leicester surpassed all the sportsmen of the time in 
hare-hunting ; and even when the higher orders of 
the clergy were travelling from place to place, upon 
affairs of business, they usually had both hounds and 
hawks in their train. When Thomas a Becket went 
as ambassador to France from Henry the Second, he 
took a large train of dogs and hawks with him. It 
was one of the laws of those times that, though the 
inferior orders of clergy were not permitted to hunt 
in the royal:forests, they were allowed to do so in 
their own parks and enclosures: from this arose a 
custom of having an enclosure attached to every 
benefice, priory, &c., to be handed down from one 
possessor to another, At the time of the Reforma- 





Syr, yf you be on hunting fonde, 

I shall you gyve a good greyhounde, 
That is dunne as a doo; 

For as I am trewe gentylwoman, 

There was never deer that he at ran, 
That myght yscape him fro 


Henry the First gave a charter to the citizens of 
London, to the effect that “ the citizens of London may 
have chases, and hunt as well and as fully as their 
ancestors; that is to say, in the Chiltre, in Middle- 
sex, and in Surrey.” Other particular places or per- 
sons were occasionally honoured by a privilege of 
hunting. Thus Richard the First gave to Henry de 
Grey, of Codnor, the manor of Furroe, in Essex, with 
permission to hunt the hare and the fox, in any lands 
belonging to the crown, excepting only the king's own 
demesne park; and this special mark of the royal 
favour was confirmed by the succeeding monarch. 

In the reign of Henry the Fourth, a treatise on 
hunting was written for the use of Prince Henry, 
which gives us some information as to the mode of 
hunting in those times :—When the king wished to 
hunt in the parks or royal forests, the master of the 
game, and the park-keeper, or the forester, was to see 
that everything was provided necessary for the pur- 
pose. The hunters and officers under the forester, 
with their assistance, were commanded to erect a sufli- 
cient number of temporary buildings, for the reception 
of the royal family and their train ; and these buildings 
were to be covered with green boughs, to answer the 
double purpose of shading the company and the hounds 
from the heat of the sun, and to protect them from 
any inconvenience, in case of unfavourable weather. 
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It was the duty of the sheriff of the county in which 
the hunting was to occur, to furnish fit stabling for 
the king's horses, and carts to take away the game. 
Early in the morning, upon the day appointed 
for the sport, the master of the game, with the offi- 
cers deputed by him, were to see that the greyhounds 
were properly placed, and the person nominated to 
blow the horn, whose office was to watch what kind 
of game was turned out, and by the manner of 
winding his horn, to signify the same to the company, 
that they might be prepared for its reception upon its 
quitting the cover. Proper persons were then to 
be appointed at different parts of the enclosure, to 
keep the populace at due distance. The yeomen of 
the king's bow, and the grooms of his tutored grey- 
hounds, were charged to secure the king's standing- 
place, and to prevent any noise being made to disturb 
the game before the arrival of his majesty. When -the 
royal family and the nobility were conducted to the 
places appointed for their reception, the master of the 
game, or his lieutenant, sounded three long mootes, 
or blasts with the horn, for the uncoupling of the 
hounds. The game was then driven from the cover, 
and turned by the huntsmen and the hounds, so as to 
pass by the stands belonging to the king and queen, 
and such of the nobility, as were permitted to have a 
share of the pastime ; who might either shoot at them 
with bows, or pursue them with the greyhounds at 
pleasure. The game which the king, or the queen, 


the prince, or princesses slew with their own bows, or 
particularly commanded to be let run, was not liable 
to any claim from the huntsmen or their attendants ; 
but of all other game that was killed they had certain 
parts assigned to them by the master of the game, 
according to ancient custom. 

Such an arrangement as this was for a royal hunt ; 


but similar preparations were made upon like occa- 
sions, for the sport of the great barons and dignified 
clergy. Their tenants sometimes held lands of them, 
by the service of finding men to enclose the grounds, 
and drive the deer to the stands whenever it pleased 
their masters to hunt. 

James the First preferred the amusement of hunt- 
ing to hawking or shooting. It has been said of this 
monarch, that he divided his time betwixt his stan- 
dish, his bottle, and his hunting; the last had his 
fair weather, the two former his dull and cloudy. 
One time when he was on a hunting party, near Bury 
St. Edmonds, he saw an oppulent tradesman, who 
had joined the chase, “very brave in his apparel, and 
so glittering and radiant that he eclipsed all the 
court.” The king was desirous of knowing the name 
of that gay gentleman, and being informed by one of 
his followers that it was Lamme, he facetiously replied, 
“Lamb, call you him? I know not what kind of 
lamb he is, but I am sure he has got a fleece upon 
his back.”* 

It is said that Queen Elizabeth was exceedingiy 
fond of hunting; and the nobility who entertained 
her in her different progresses, made large hunting-par- 
ties, which she usually joined when the weather was 
favourable. ‘ Her majesty,” said one of the noble- 
men of the court, in writing to Sir Robert Sidney, 
“is well and excellently disposed to hunting, for every 
second day she is on horseback, and continues the 
sport long.” Elizabeth was at this time fifty-six 
years old, and was then at her palace at Oatlands. 
Often, when she was not disposed to enter personally 
into the chase, she was entertained with the sight of 
the pastime. At Cowdrey, in Sussex, the seat of Lord 
Montecute, in 1591, one day after dinner, the queen 
Witnessed, from a turret, sixteen bucks hunted down 
by greyhounds ia 
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There was, at one period, a cruel law in existence, 
which subjected all the dogs that were found in the 
royal chaces and forests, excepting such as belonged 
to privileged persons, to be maimed, by having the left 
claw cut from their feet, unless redeemed by a fine. 

The mode of hunting described above, as laid down 
for the use of King Henry, differs from that at pre- 
sent.in use, inasmuch as the chace was carried on in 
an enclosure, so.as to keep the hunted animal within 
a comparatively narrow sphere or range. 

he old custom of the citizens of London going to 
hunt in Essex, at a certain season of the year, was 
made one of the exploits ina song commemorative of 
the wonders of London, written probably a century 
and a half ago. 

Next, once a year into Essex a hunting they do go, 

To see ’em pass along, O ’tis a most pretty show ; 

My Lord he takes a staff in hand, to beat the bushes o’er, 

. &e., &e. 

We need not bring down the notice of. hunting to 
more modern times, because this we could only do by 
using the sporting technicalities belonging to hunting, 
and which are more fitted to a regular treatise on the 
subject. 


NICOLO PESCE, THE SICILIAN DIVER. 


In a recent article on Diving we stated that many 
marvellous accounts were on record of divers, whose 
feats surpassed the bounds of human capability. The 
story of the celebrated Sicilian diver, NicoLo Pesce, 
or Nicholas the Fish, is a curious instance of human 
credulity, which probably would long since have been 
forgotten, had it not been that one of the master 
minds of Germany, the poet Schiller, has made this 
story the subject of one of those beautiful ballads, 
which contribute so greatly to the glory of the poet, 
and excite the admiration, as well of his countrymen, 
as of the general student in German literature. 

Our object in the present article is, first, to relate 
the story of the Sicilian diver, and, secondly, to give 
the English reader an idea of the ballad of Schiller, 
where he will trace the same story, varied and adorned 
by the genius of the poet. There are several English 
translations of this ballad; but no one sufficiently 
adheres to the original meaning of the poet, to an- 
swer the purpose we have in view. We propose, there- 
fore, to furnish an entirely new translation, the only 
merit of which consists in a close adherence to the 
original: the fine appropriate language, the peculiar 
style, and the rhythm of the poet, we are inadequate 
to supply. In some cases too we have been content 
to sacrifice the rhythm of our translation, rather than 
convey a meaning not warranted by the original. 

The story of the Sicilian diver is given on the 
authority of Kircher, from the archives of the kings 
of Sicily. 

In the times of Frederick, king of Sicily, there 
lived a celebrated diver, whose name was Nicholas, 
and who, from his amazing skill in swimming, and 
his endurance under water, was surnamed the Fish. 
This man had from his infancy been used to the sea, 
and earned his scanty subsistence by diving for corals 
and oysters, which he sold to the villagers on shore. 
His long acquaintance with the sea at last brought it 
to be almost his natural element. He was frequently 
known to spend five days in the midst of the waves, 
without any other provisions than the fish which he 
caught there, andate raw. He often swam over from 
Sicily into Calabria, a tempestuous and dangerous 
passage, carrying letters from the king. He was fre- 
quently known to swim among the gulfs of the 
Lipari islands to the north of Sicily, no way appre- 
hensive of danger. ' 
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Some marmers out at sea one day observed some- 
thing at a distance from them, which they regarded 
as a sea-monster ; but upon its approach it was known 
to be Nichoias, whom they took into their ship. 
When they asked him whither he was going in so 
strong and rough a sea, he showed them a packet of 
letters which he was carrying to one of the towns of 
Italy, carefully done up in a leathern bag, so that 
they could not be wetted by the sea. He kept them 
company for some time in their voyage, conversing 
and asking questions ; and after eating a hearty meal 
with them, he took his leave, and, jumping into the 
sea, pursued his voyage alone. To enable him to 
abide so long in the deep without inconvenience, 
nature seemed to have assisted him ina very extra- 
ordinary manner, for the spaces between his fingers 
and toes were webbed, as in a goose, and his chest 
became so very capacious, that he could take in at 
one inspiration as much breath as would serve him for 
a whole day! 

The account of so extraordinary a person did not 
fail to reach the king himself, who commanded 
Nicholas to be brought before him. It was no 
easy matter to find Nicholas, who generally spent 
his time in the solitudes of the deep; but at last, 
after much searching, he was found, and brought 
before his majesty. The curiosity of this monarch 
had been long excited by the accounts he had heard 
of the bottom of the gulf of Charybdis*. He now 
therefore conceived that it would be a proper oppor- 
tunity to have more certain information. He there- 
fore commanded our poor diver to examine the bot- 
tom of this dreadful whirlpool ; and as an incitement 
to his obedience, he ordered a golden cup to be flung 
into it. Nicholas was not insensible of the dangers 
to which he was exposed—dangers best known only 
to himself; and therefore he presumed to remonstrate. 
But the hopes of the reward, the desire of pleasing 
the king, and the pleasure of showing his skill, at last 
prevailed. He quickly jumped into the gulf, and was 
as quickly swallowed up in its bosom, He continued 
for three-quarters of an hour below, during which 
time the king and his attendants remained on shore, 
anxious for his fate; but he at last appeared, holding 
the cup in triumph in one hand, and making his way 
good among the waves with the other. It may be 
supposed he was received with applause when he 
came on shore: the cup was made the reward of his 
adventure ; the king ordered him to be taken proper 
care of ; and as he was somewhat fatigued and debili- 
tated by his labour, after a hearty meal, he was put 
to bed, and permitted to refresh himself with sleep. 

When the diver arose, he gave the king a narration 
of the wonders he had seen, which so much excited 
the curiosity of the monarch, that he tempted the 
diver to make a second descent, This proved fatal; 
for, after plunging again into the whirlpool, he was 
never more seen. 

Let us now see the use which the poet Schiller has 
made of this story in his ballad of 


THE DIVER. 


Who is there here, whether knight or squire, 
Who dares dive into the gulf below ? 
A beaker+ of gold I hurl therein,— 
Its darksome mouth hath swallowed it now ! 
Whoever can show me that beaker again, 
He its true owner shall remain.” 


* This is a dangerous whirlpcol, at the eastern corner of Sicily. 
Another whirlpool, opposite to it, on the coast of Italy, was named 
Scrtua. Between these, as formerly named, is the Strait of Messina. 
During a tempest, the waves are described by modern navigators as 
roaring dreadfully, when driven into the rough and uneven cavities 
of the rocks. 

t A cup having a lip or beak, shaped like the beak of a bird, 
and hence called a beaker, 
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These were the words of the king, while he hurled 
From the height of the cliff, (which rugged and steep 

Hangs over the edge of the boundless sea,) 
The cup into howling Charybdis’ deep :— 

“ Where is the bold one, I ask again, 

Who into this nether deep plunges amain ?” 


Both the knights and the squires, who round him stood, 
Heard him, but all continued mute: 
They saw the cup sink in the horrible flood, 
But none was there willing the prize to dispute; 
And the king for the third time exclaimed aloud, 
“Ts there no one who dares to dive into the flood ?” 


Yet silent they lingered, as heretofore, 
When a squire, as gentle as he was free, 
Stepped forth from the squire’s disheartened band, 
And corslet and mantle aside threw he: 
Both the men and the women around were amazed 
As on the bold youth they admiringly gazed, 


? 


While reaching the rock’s precipitous brink, 
And gazing awhile on the gulf below, 
The waters Charybdis had swallowed down, 
Roaringly vomits she up again now ; 
With the noise of the distant thunder’s crash, 
From Charybdis’ dark womb they foamingly dash. 


She undulates, seethes, she hisses, she roars, 
As water and fire, when mingled together : 
High up towards heaven the reeking spray-soars, 
Flood throngs upon flood without end, for ever: 
Exhaustless and voidless for ever ’twill be, 
As though from the sea would be brought forth a sea 


At length for a time this wild power was becalmed, 
And mid the white foam a darkness they see, 
A yawning gap widely distending its jaws, 
So deeply, that Hades the place seemed to be; 
While rapidly onward the swift surges whirl, 
As downwards in form of a funnel they curl. 


Now quick, ere the breakers return again, 

The youth having prayed to the Author of good; 
Already a shriek of horror is heard, 

And away he is borne in the whirl of the flood :— 
The jaws of this gulf closing gloomily o’er, 
Seemed to threaten,—the swimmer shall rise no more. 


To the surface just now from that depth comes no sound:— 


But a howling at length is heard from that hell; 
‘While tremblingly whisper the gazers around— 

“Thou youth of the noble heart, fare thee well!” 
More hollow it howls, and more hollow to hear, 
While anxious they linger with horrible fear. 


The crown on thy head hadst thou thrown therein, 
And hadst said,—‘ Whoever brings me the crown, 

That crown shall he wear, and himself the king be,’-— 
For that rich reward I’d ne’er seek to go down,” 

‘What that bellowing deep holds concealed below. 

No mortal successful may speed to know. 


That whirlpool has seized upon many a ship, 
And hurled it along down the fathomless wave, 
While only a splintering keel or a mast 
Struggled forth from the all-devouring grave. 
Hark ! nearer and nearer approaches the howl, 
Like the rush of the storm with angry scowl. 


It undulates, seethes, it hisses, it roars, 
As water and fire, when mingled together: 
High up towards heaven the steaming spray soars, 
‘Wave throngs upon wave without end, for ever: 
With the noise of the distant thunder’s crash, 
From Charybdis’ dark womb they foamingly dash. 


But see! from out of her surgy womb, 
Uprises there something as white as a swan; 

And an arm and a bright neck are bar'’d to the light, 
As briskly it rows with vigour on. 

*Tis he,—’tis he,—in his left hand high 

‘Waves he the cup, nodding joyously. 


‘With long drawn breath and pantings deep, 
Heaven’s light above now welcomes he; 
Exultingly then the spectators exclaim,— 
“ He lives, he is there, he’s not lost in the sea! 
From the grave, where the bellowing waters roll, 
Has the brave one 'scaped unharmed in soul.” 
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And he comes, by the throng exulting surrounded, 
At the fect of the king exhausted he falls; 
Kneeling restores he the beaker again, 
While the king to his beauteous daughter calls :— 
The beaker she brims with wine that glows, 
While thus to the king did the youth disclose += 


# Long live the king! They may well be gay, 
Who to breathe in this rosy light remain ; 
For horrible ’tis neath yonder spray : 
Men never should tempt their fate in vain ; 
And seek to discover,—never, oh! never,— 
What darkness and dread kindly hide for ever. 


“Down was I borne, as on lightning’s swift wing, 
Through the portals of rock with the eddy I rushed, 

Where rapid and wild rose the source of a spring, 
Which seized me all helpless, as upwards it gushed: 

As a top, causing giddiness, swift will rotate ; 

So turned I, no longer withstanding my fate. 


“ And then, in my greatest, my terrible need, 
I called on my God,—He showed me beneath, 
Jutting out in that chasm, a ledge of the rock, 
Which nimbly I seized, and escaped from death. 
There the beaker had caught on a coral stone, 
Or into the bottomless deep it had gone. 


“ Beneath me then everything mountain-deep lay, 
Gleaming in purple obscurity ; 
‘And, although from the ear every sound stole away, 
With horror the eye sought those dread deeps to see ;=—= 
How basilisks, dragons, and sea-serpents moved 
*Mid the vengeance of hell, in that dreadful flood. 


“ Black, and in horrible medley they swim, 
Or in grisly masses themselves uproll ; 
The mallet—with hideous deformity, 
Haberdines, and the ray, full of poisons foul, 
With menacing gestures their teeth fix at me; 
Frightful sharks, the hyenas of the sea. 


**Mid so many shapes of deformity, 
My bosom alone knew compassion here: 
In the ghastly despair of its loneliness, 
I held by the rock-reef in conscious fear ; 
Sunk deep, far away from men’s succour or sound, 
With the monsters of this loathsome waste around. 


“T shudder to think on’t; but onwards to me 
Came a monster, a centipede, crawling slow ; 
It would snap! in my terror’s uncertainty 
I loosened my grasp from the coral bough :— 
I was seized by the whirl of the flood, which passed nigh; 
’Twas for my salvation: it hurled me on high.” 


He paused—while with wonder the breast of the king 
Became full; but who answered—“ The beaker is thine; 
And further, I destine for thee this ring, 
On which a rich jewel doth brightly shine, 
If thou tryest once more, and further show’st me 
Of the things at the nethermost ground of the sea.” 


With feelings more tender his daughter heard, 
With lips that caressed she expressed thus her care,— 
“Oh Father ! let this cruel enterprise end ;— 
For you he has dared what none else would dare: 
If unable to conquer thine heart’s stern desire, 
Bid some of these knights surpass the squire.” 


Then the king snatched quickly the beaker again; 
Re-hurled it far into the raging sea: 
“Place thou the beaker before me again, 
Thou, of my knights the most favoured shalt be;— 
And to-day, as thy wife, thou shalt surely embrace 
Ter, who now pleads with that downcast face.” 


Then his soul with a heavenly-impulse was seized, 
And boldly his eyes lighted up at the boon ; 
He saw the deep blushes of that beauteous maid, 
And he saw her grow pale, and fall down in a swoon; 
All this urged him on the loved prize to wins 
Come life, or come death, again he plunged in. 


The breakers they hear swelling in and away, 
Proclaiming, alas! but a thundering sound: 

With solicitous gaze near the whirlpool they stay; 
Rushing on, rushing on, only water is found. 

The waves they gush up, and gush down, as before; 

But none the bold swimmer to day-light restore. 
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RAIN INDICATED BY CLOUDS. 


Tue Rev. R. Walsh, in his narrative of a journey from 
Constantinople to Engiand, remarks: “That it would have 
been quite impossible for a large city to have existed on the 
spot where Constantinople is situated, if some artificial 
means had not been devised to supply the deficiencies of 
nature, as it regards water. The first of these means are 
cisterns and wells, constructed at the bottoms of houses, as 
reservoirs, to save the rain-water that falls in winter; but to 
a people like the Turks, to whom water is a religious as well 
as a natural want, and who use it for ablution as well as 
drinking, it was necessary to have a much more abundant 
supply ; and this is found in the bends or tanks which they 
have constructed in the mountains, near the shores of the 
Black Sea. These mountains are the regions of streams 
and showers; and wherever a small rill is found running 
into a valley on any elevation, a mound is raised across the 
lower end, and the water thus obstructed is thrown back, 
and accumulated till it forms a large, deep, and triangular 
lake. This mound is generally faced with marble, covered 
with sculptures of oriental device, and has a very grand 
and magnificent appearance. Pipes formed of tiles, moulded 
into tubes, convey the water along the hills; and when a 
valley interposes, it is crossed by an aqueduct. Some of 
the aqueducts are very striking and noble in perspective. 

**T passed the autumn of 1822 near one of the largest and 
most important of these reservoirs. The summer had been 
remarkably dry; and it appeared, from a table that I kept, 
that it had not rained from the 4th of April, to the 2nd of 
November, with the exception of a few passing showers. 
The water in the tanks or bends became low and muddy, 
and the Turks took the alarm. The water-engineers were 
sent out, and I accompanied them to some of the bends; 
they measured the quantity of water, and they found no 
more than sufficient to supply the city for fifteen days! 
Judge of the consternation of seven hundred thousand 
persons suddenly deprived of an element essential not only 
for domestic uses, but religious also, and having no other 
possible mode of obtaining it. Prayer was offered up in the 
mosques, and the sky was anxiously watched. The immu- 
tability of things in the East, and the illustrations given to 
the writings of former times, is not the least pleasure a per- 
son experiences in these countries. The approach of rain 
is always indicated here as it was in Syria, by the appear- 
ance of a small, dark dense, circumscribed cloud, hanging 
over either the Euxine or Propontis. A dervish stands on 
the top of the giant’s mountain; and when he sees a cloud, 
he announces its approach, like Elijah from the top of 
Carmel. I one day climbed to the same place and saw the 
dervish on the watch, and ‘I looked towards the sea, and 
beheld a little cloud rising out of the sea, like a man’s hand, 
and gat me down that the rain stopped me not.’ In effect, 
it immediately followed, and the Turks were relieved from 
a very serious cause of anxiety.” 





Tue destiny of woman, as we see, is not a trifling destiny, 
—the mission of woman is not a trifling mission,—the in- 
fluence which she possesses and exercises is not a trifling 
influence. Ought women then to be triflers ? Ought their 
education and their pursuits to embrace only a round of 
elegant trifles? Should the cultivation of external graces 
form the chief object in the training of beings so influential 
and responsible? Such training adds to their influence, 
while it takes from them the power of directing it, and in- 
creases their responsibilities, without imparting the capacity 
requisite for their fulfilment. There is nothing so dan- 
gerous as the possession of influence, undirected by con- 
scientiousness, and it seems playing with the destinies 
of society to allow such powers to remain in hands so little 
fitted to direct them. 
The influence of women is, or ought to be, a moral influ- 
ence; and that it may have its full effect, the main object 
of their education ought to be to expand and perfect their 
moral nature, and to implant deeply the fact of their influ- 
ence, and their own consequent responsibilities. This foun- 
dation being laid, let women be elegant, be accomplished, 
be everything that society requires of them; but let them 
not forget that these powers are not given for themselves, 
but for God's glory and the good of their fellow-creatures. 
Thus shall they be not only caressed, admired, honoured, 
but happy; happy in the happiness of unselfishness, of 
devotedness, of love,—the only happiness here below which 
can give us any foretaste of that which is to be enjoyed 
above.——Woman’s Mission. - 
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VALUE OF WATER IN EASTERN COUNTRIES, 


Tue exhaustion of a supply of water in the burning and 
inhospitable desert, without the prospect of a fresh supply, 
is a situation of such utter misery and danger as cannot 
well be imagined by those who have not themselves been 
exposed to something of the kind. The furnace-heat of 
these arid deserts increases greatly the ordinary demands of 
nature for drink, while the uncertainty of a fresh supply 
renders the exercise of unusual economy necessary. But 
when the water in the water-skins is spent, the merchant 
whose camels are laden with the rich products of India 
becomes at once a beggar. In that agony of suffering which 
extreme thirst in the hot unsheltered desert excites, such a 
man would cheerfully give all his camels, and all the wealth 
with which they are laden, for the mouthful of water which 
has been preserved in a water-bag by some poor creature 
who is now the only object of his envy. But the latter scorns 
the paltry bribe, knowing that precious drop to be his only 
hold upon existence. In the instance of Ishmael: ‘ And 
the water was spent in the bottle, and she cast the child 
under one of the shrubs... Ishmael, although a young man, 
being less inured than the poor * bondwoman * to the trials 
of the desert, began to fail sooner, and needed the.assistance 
of her support. But when the usual symptoms came upon 
him—when his eyes became painfully inflamed—and his 
parched lips and tongue chapped and swollen—when his 
brain seemed to grow thick and inflamed, and he was 
deafened by the hollow sound in his ears—some bushes 
offered a shelter under which he would fain lie down and 
die! He lay down; and his affectionate mother withdrew, 
that she might not see his unrelieved death, and that she 
might ‘lift up her voice and. weep’ without restraint. 

The following passage from Malte Brun may enable the 
European ‘reader to form some idea of the horrors of the 
desert, and of the sufferings occasioned by excessive thirst, 
in regions where the fainting and dying traveller would give 
all the treasures he possesses for a cup of cold water. 

In describing the desert of Mesopotamia, he remarks :— 
“It is a continuation, and, as it were, a branch of the Great 
Arabian Desert on the other side of the Euphrates. . Saline 
plants cover, at large intervals, the burning sand or the dry 
gypsum. Wormwood spreads here, as the furze in Europe 
over immense tra¢ts from which it excludes every. other 
plant. ' Agile herds of: gazelles traverse those plains, where 
many wild asses formerly roved. The lion, concealed in the 
rushes along the rivers,’ lies in wait for these animals; but 
when he is unable to seize them, to appease his hunger, he 
sallies forth with fury, and his terrible roaring rolls, like 
thunder, from desert to desert. The water of the desert is, 
for the most part, bitter and brackish. The atmosphere, as 
is usual in Arabia, is pure and dry; frequently it is burning 
in the naked and sandy plains; the corrupt vapours of stag- 
nant waters are diffused there; the exhalations of the sul- 
ae and salt lakes increase the pestilential matter. 

henever any interruption of the equilibrium sets a 
column of such infected air into rapid motion, that poisonous 
wind arises, which is called Samum or Samyel, which is 
dreaded less in the interior of Arabia than on the frontiers, 
and especially in Syria and Mesopotamia. As soon as this 
dangerous wind arises, the air immediately loses its purity, 
the sun is covered with a bloody veil, all animals fall 
alarmed to the earth, to avoid this burning blast, which 
stifles every living being that is bold enough to expose itself 
to it. 

“The caravans which convey goods backwards and for- 
wards from Aleppo to Bagdad, and have to traverse these 
deserts, pay a tribute to the Arabs, who consider themselves 
as masters of these solitudes, They have also to dread the 
suffocating wind, the swarms of locusts, and the want of 
water, as soon as they leave the Euphrates. 

“A French traveller affirms that he was witness to a scene 
occasioned by the want of water, the most terrible that can be 
imagined for a man of feeling. It was between Anah and 
Dryjea. The locusts, after they had devoured everything, 
at last perished. The immense numbers of dead locusts 
corrupted the pools, from which, for want of springs, they 
were obliged to draw water. The traveller observed a Turk, 
who, with despair on his countenance, ran down a hill, and 
came towards him. ‘I am,’ cried he, * the most unfortunate 
man in the world! I have purchased, at a prodigious 
expense, two hundred girls, the most beautiful of Greece 
and Georgia. I have educated them with care. I am 
taking them to Bagdad to sell them to advantage. Ah! 
thev perish in this desert for thirst, but I feel greater tor- 





tures than they.’ The traveller immediately ascended the 
hill; a dreadful spectacle here presented itself to him: 4p 
the midst of twelve eunuchs and about a hundred camels, 
he saw these beautiful girls, of the age of twelve to fifteen, 
stretched upon the ground, exposed to the torments of a 
burning thirst and inevitable death. Some were already 
buried in a pit, which had just been made ; a great number 
had dropped down dead by the side of their leaders, who 
had no more strength to bury them. On all sides were 
heard the sighs of the dying; and the cries of those, who, 
having still ‘some breath remaining, demanded in vaing 
drop of water. The French traveller hastened to open his 
leathern bottle, in which there was a little water. He was 
already going to present it to one of these unhappy victims, 
‘Madman!’ cried his Arabian guide, ‘wouldst thou also have 
us die from thirst. He immediately killed the girl with an 
arrow, seized the bottle, and threatened to kill any one who 
should venture to touch it. He advised the slave-merchant 
to go to Dryjeh, where he would find pleuty of water. ‘No, 
replied the Turk, ‘at Dryjeh the’ robbers would take away 
all my slaves.” The Arab:dragged the traveller away. . The 
moment they were retiring, these unhappy victims, seeing 
the last ray of hope vanish, raised a dreadful cry. The 
Arab was moved with compassion; he took one of them, 
poured a drop of water on her burning lips, and set her upon 
his camel, with the intention of making his wife a present 
of her. The poor girl fainted several times when she passed 
the bodies of her companions, who had fallen down deadiin 
the way. Our travellers’ small stock of water was nearly 
exhausted, when they found a fine well of fresh and pure 
water; but the rope was so short that the pail would not 
reach the surface of the water. They cut their cloaks in 
strips, tied them together, and drew up but little water ata 
time, because they trembled at the idea of breaking their 
weak rope, and leaving their pail in the well. After such 
dangers they, at last, arrived at the first station in Syria, 





ConstTiTuTED as we are, and placed in certain relations 
to objects of sense, and to other sentient beings, we are, 
in some degree, under the influence of external things. But 
the powers which wield the destiny of our happiness are 
chiefly within. It is there that we trace the elements of those 
noble faculties,.which if duly cultivated, secure at once, our 
usefulness and our happiness ;—and it is there that we find 
the germ of those vulture passions, whose dominion is worse 
than eastern bondage, and under whose relentless tyranny, 
a man who is master of the world may be himself a slave. 
In the conquest of these consists the highest dignity of our 
nature,—and in the control and subjugation of them is our 
only, solid peace. - We are, in the first place, reminded of 
that remarkable power which we possess over the succession 
of our thoughts. We can direct the thoughts to any subject 
we please, and can keep them directed toit with steady. ani 
continuous attention. In the due culture of this power, 
consists a point in mental discipline, of primary and essentia 
importance. By the neglect of such culture, the mind is 
allowed to run to waste amid the trifles of the passing 
hour, or is left the sport of waking. dreams, and. vail 
delusions, entirely unworthy of its high destiny. There 
is not a greater source of difference between one mai 
and another than in the manner in which they exercise this 

wer over the succession of the thoughts, and in the sub- 
jects to which these are habitually directed. Itis a mental 
exercise which lies at the foundation of the whole mori 
condition, He who, in early life, seriously enters upon It 
under a sense of its supreme importance, who trains him 
self to habits of close and connected thinking, and exerts 
a strict control over the subjects to which his thoughts are 
habitually directed,—leading them to such as are really 
worthy of his regard, and banishing all such as are of a fi 
volous, impure, or degrading character, this is he who s 
pursuing the highest of all earthly acquirements, the cul 
ture of the understanding and the discipline of -the heart. 
He who does not earnestly exercise it, but who allows his 
mind to ‘wander, as it may be led by its own incidental 
images or casual associations, or by the influence of exter 
nal things to which he is continually exposed, endangers 
his highest interests, both as an intellectual and a mo 
being. —ABERCROMBY. 
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